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whilst R. G. Collijigwood, particularly in his Principles of Arty wrote 
to splendid purpose on literary and aesthetic themes, his greatest 
contribution to thought was as a philosopher. It is in his full stature 
that Mr. Tomlin treats liim in this essay. 

Once before in this series, in Professor Alan Dorward’s Bertrand 
Russell (1951), we offered a contribution on a distinguished writer^s 
philosophy, as distinct from his more general work in letters. So 
far from being forbidding to a wide public, Professor Dorward^s 
has proved one of the most consistently popular essays. It would 
not be rash to predict a similar, lasting appreciation for Mr. Tomlin’s 
lucid and important study. 

CoUingwood died over a decade ago, but apart from a tribute 
paid to him in the Proceedings of the British Academy for 1944, this 
is the first assessment of a rnitid wdiose distinction and influence is 
becoming increasingly recognized, ‘We should beware’, says 
Mr. Tomlin, ‘ of a pliilosopher who offers to think on our behalf, and 
w^ho, by adopting a jargon of liis ow^n, seeks to exclude us from his 
deliberations. It is a principle of pliilosophical enquiry, as of legal 
procedure, that its work should not merely be done ; it should be 
seen to be done ’. Colling wood’s brilliance, so many-sided, was 
never obscure. The many w^ho already know his Autobiography will 
value this introduction to its author’s thought, and everyone inter¬ 
ested in the process of human enquiry wfll be glad of Mr. Tomlin’s 
interpretation of Colhngwood’s mind and mediod. 

Mr. Tomlin’s books include The Approach to Aletaphysics (1947) I 
The Great Philosophers : The Western World (1950) ; The Great 
Philosophers: The Eastern World 2). He has recently completed 
a study of the important French mystical writer, Simone Weil. 
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Robin George Collingwood was bom at Coniston, north Lan¬ 
cashire, in February 1889 ; he died there in January 1943. 
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I 


A MONG modem philosophers, tlie subject of this essay 
was distinguished not naerely for his superb litcr- 
J. ^ ary talents, but for his grasp of the intimate rela¬ 
tion between philosophy and the sciences, and above all 
benveen pliilosophy and hterature. Admittedly, these quali¬ 
ties alone would not liave sufficed to make him a great 
pltilosopher. But they were not developed alone ; they 
were fructified in the course of his growtli as a profound 
and original thinker, and as an integral clement in that 
development. If Collingwood was a brUHant philosophical 
^^her, it was as much because he had something fresh to 
say as because he knew how to say it. In so doing, he 
appealed over the heads of academic thinkers to the select 
pubhc which wiU always exist for such disinterested teaching, 
and wliich. survives owing to tlie periodical emergence of* 
men of his type. And what he had to say at once broadened 
the scope of contemporary philosophical enquiry and derived 
in turn from his wide range of subsidiary interests : as 
historian, as archaeologist, as translator, as artist, as musician. 

Writing well , said Reniy de Gourmont, ‘ is a way of 
wiring badly. The object of his attack was the tradition 
of belles lettres or ‘ fine writing .’ We do not speak of 
ftne talkuig . To do so would be to lay bare a distinction, 
equally apphcable to the written word, between the genuine 

fake, bemeen significant discourse and rhetoric. 
1 lie habit of confining good writuig to ‘ Hterature ’ and of 
regarding its presence elsewhere as a kind of accident is 
regrettable ; it may even be symptomatic of a fundamental 
disorder. Our modern heresy, that is to say, is no longer 
the confusion des genres but rather its opposite, a dangerous 
and stultifyuig separation. Such separation has long be¬ 
come an estabhshed feature of education. The humilities 
and tlie sciences represent alternative ‘ turnstiles ’ tlirough 
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which our children are herded so early in hfe that the choice 
of vocation usually devolves upon the parents themselves. 
In the case of the sciences, the danger of such departmental¬ 
ism is becoming apparent. Not merely are the sciences 
divorced from the humanist studies, but owing to extreme 
specialization, they are becoming divorced from each other. 
But there is one form of enquiry, equally deserving the 
name of science, which has suffered more than any other by 
‘ reflecting as is its nature to do, all this confusion at its 
heart. Hence a violent partisanship concerning the direc¬ 
tion in which tliis science should in future proceed and 
whether its autonomy can be preserved. This is the science 
of philosopliical enquiry. 

if the proper meaning of scientia is knowledge, we have 
to-day a variety of ‘ knowledges ’ or scientiae. Each science 
has its own terminology, its own methods of procedure, its 
particular preserve of ‘ facts \ Only one science, the young¬ 
est, makes any claim to deal with more than mere facts . 
With all its internal dissensions, psychology beUeves itself 
entitled to make pronouncements of a more fundamental 
kind, concerning quality and value. Consequently, psycho¬ 
logy is regarded by many people as the officii receiver of the 
bankrupt assets of the old studies of theology, metaphysics, 
and ‘ philosophy \ In our universities there are still those 
who call themselves professional philosophers ; but in many 
cases their claim to that title remains, on their own admission, 
as purely formal as that of a professional man to the title 
of Esquire. Their task, even when not explicitly acknow¬ 
ledged, is the demonstration that philosophy means some¬ 
thing different from, something almost opposed to, the 
traditional study of that name. There are notable excep¬ 
tions ; but we refer here to a trend of thought, especially 
that which has momentarily captured the attention of the 

young. 

In the chapter entitled * Philosophy as a branch of 
ature ^ in -dw Essay itt Philosophical Adethod^ Collingwoo 

wrote as follows : 
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Quite otherwise dian the scientist, and far more than the 
historian, the philosopher must go to school with the poets in 
order to learn die use of language, and must use it in their 
way : as a means of exploring one’s own mind, and bringing 
to hght what is obscure and doubtful in it, Tliis, as the poets 
know, implies skill in metaphor and simile, readiness to find 
new meanings in old words, ability in case of need to invent 
new words and phases which shall be understood as soon as they 
are heard, and briefly a disposition to improvise and create, to 
treat language as something not fixed and rigid, but infinitely 
flexible and full of life. 

With this philosophical attitude to language, so aptly 
exemplified in liis own literary style, Collingwood contrasts 
that of the scientist. Relying upon teclniical terms of 
rigid definition, the scientist tends to treat language as if it 
were exclusively symbolic. The abuse of this tendency is 
jargon. For symbolism, a conscious invention, conceives of 
words as counters ; it is therefore obliged contuaually to 
mint fresh ones to stand for new concepts. And this is the 
reason why language, under the influence of scientific 
thought, is subject to increasing petrification. But lan¬ 
guage as symbolism depends, in die last resort, upon 
language as imaginative expression. Unless there were 
language as expression, there would be no language by 
which to reach the kind of agreement out of which sym¬ 
bolism is constructed. Language composed solely of 
counters or signs would be language incapable of manipu¬ 
lation. Thus, a scientist who beheved himself to be using 
such language would in fact be employing another language, 
a language of expression, if only in order to communicate 
what he had to say. To contend that the only true language 
is scientific or referential language, as the analytic philoso¬ 
phers do, is to mistake an abstraction for the concrete 
reahty from which, being abstract, it is derived. The 
language of philosophy must thus continually be eating into 
and dissolving the inert deposits of sand and rock which the 
sciences form within its basin. Granted, the poet does that 
too. But the poet does it for the sake of doing it, out of a 
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kind of joie de vivre. Hence the language of poetry is an 
end in itself: its beauty, like all beauty, is self-justifying. 
The philosopher does it as a means to an end ; his task is to 
render language transparent to thought. ‘ The prose- 
writer’s art says Collingwood, 

is an art that must conceal itself, and produce not a jewel that is 
looked at for its own beauty, but a crystal in whose depths the 
thought can be seen without distortion or confusion ; and the 
pliilosophical writer (in especial in contrast to the poet) follows 
the trade not of a jeweller but of a lens-grinder 

Tins attitude to his subject was not something that Col¬ 
lingwood adopted from mere taste or caprice. He arrived 
at it in the course of practical investigations. And tliis is 
anotlier feature which distinguishes him from most of his 
contemporaries. He is no mere theorizer. With Colling¬ 
wood we are always at work, always concerned with appli¬ 
cation. There is a problem to be tackled ; he explains it. 
There is a particular method of tackling it ; he experiments 
and rejects until, having stated his reasons, he singles out one 
for adoption. Difficulties arise in tlie course of its appH- 
cation ; he welcomes them, always with humility, often 
with zest. And the solution ? This is always original and 
illuminating, yet following necessarily from the preceding 
argument. It makes no claim to be a final solution. How 
should it ? By liberating us from one problem, it inevit- 
ably gives rise to another. The motto of the philosopher, 
as indeed of the artist and the historian, is not so far, no 
farther but ^ so far, so good All the thinker can do is 
to take us into his confidence at different stages of his pro¬ 
gress, not to post formal communiques outside his study 
door. His works, in so far as he has time to produce them, 
represent interim reports upon a task which still enga^s 
him. In his Autobiography, CoUingwood recalls how he 

I Philosophical Method, pp. 213-14* Collingwood developed this view 
in The Principles of Art, especially Chapter XIII, § 3 * 
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came to understand tliis process in relation to the work of 
the artist: 

I was constantly watcliing the work of my father and motlier, 
and the other professional painters who frequented their home, 
and constantly tr>^ing to imitate them ; so that I learnt to think 
of a picture not as a finished product exposed for the admiration 
of virtuosi, but as the visible record, lying about the house, of an 
attempt to solve a definite problem in painting, so far as the 
attempt has gone. I learnt what some critics and aestheticians 
never know to the end ot their hves, diat no ‘ work of art ’ is 
ever finished, so that in that sense of the phrase there is no ‘ work 
of art* at all. Work ceases upon die picture or manuscript, not 
because it is finished, but because sending-in day is at hand, 
or because the printer is clamorous for copy. . . .^ 

From this method of enquiry, and in so far as pliilosophy 
is a technique to be learnt, it follows that it is almost as 
exciting to be wrong as to be right. A new and construc¬ 
tive attitude to the history of pliilosophy becomes possible. 
Owing to the concerted attack to which metaphysics has 
been subjected in our day, much of the history of pliilo- 
sophy lias come to be represented as a dark night of the 
intellect. For if, to quote a modem critic, the ‘ traditional 
disputes of philosophers ’ are so much emotive verbahsm, 
‘there is nodiing we can do with past philosopliizing but 
attempt to free ourselves from its toils. Let us suppose, 
however, that the philosophers of the past, or at least the 
best of them, were no less concerned than ourselves with the 
task of expelling darkness and obscurity. The suggestion 
is not preposterous, seeing that they were mostly philo¬ 
sophers by choice and not by necessity. Moreover, the 
impulse to engage in such enquiry itself presupposes a 
considerable degree of enlightenment. Li that case, the 
proper attitude towards them is to discover, by patient 
study of evidence, the problems they were trying to solve. 


^ Aiitohiography (1939), p. 2. 
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This is an hdstorical enquiry, needing sympathy and imagina¬ 
tion for its accomphshment. For ; 

the critic must work from within. . . . Criticism must go with 
comprehension, and if comprehension means sharing the 
author s experience, criticism cannot be content with mere 
disagreement ; and in fact, whenever we find a critic system¬ 
atically contradicting everything his author says, we are sure 
that he has failed to understand him. 

In dismissing the metaphysicians of the past as imposters, 
seeking not so much to solve problems as to befuddle 
themselves and their students, the positivist thinker may lay 
himself open to a similar charge of fraud. For ; 

a philosopher developing a purely destructive argument is sure 
to be committing himself, consciously or unconsciously, to a 
constructive position, and his only choice is whether this posi¬ 
tion shall be exphcitly and critically developed or surreptitiously 
assumed.^ 

We have here the clue to CoUingwood’s principal 
achievements in speculation : above all, his logic of ques¬ 
tion and answer, his theory of imagination, his view of 
metaphysics as the ‘ science of presuppositions and his 
doctrine of history as ‘ the self-knowledge of mind \ Not 
merely were these doctrines interrelated ; each shed light 
upon the rest. And drey formed in combination an attempt, 
which the future may show not to have been unsuccessful, 
to recall philosophy to its traditional responsibilities, as 
an enquiry into the nature of experience, which should at 
that same time and for the same reason provide guidance in 
everyday Ufe, Summing up the situation that prevailed 
in his youth, Collingwood might have been speaking of 
certain tendencies to-day : 

The pupils, whether or not they expected a philosophy which 
should give them, as the school of T. H, Green had given their 
fathers, ideals to live for and principles to live by, did not get it ; 
and were told that no philosopher (except of course a bogus 

I Philosophical Method, pp. 148, 218. 
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philosopher) would even try to give it. The inference which 
any pupil could draw for hiniself was that for guidance in the 
problems of life, since one must not seek it from thinkers or 
from thinking, from ideals or from principles, one must 
look to people who were not tliinkers (but fools), to processes 
that were not thinking (but passion), to aims that were not 
ideals (but caprices), and to rules that were not principles (but 
rules of expediency).^ 

Collingwood’s life-work was dedicated to countering this 
dangerous trend of thought. With it he associated the 
various analytical and positivist philosophies to succeed the 
‘ Realism ’ of liis youth. His efforts in some quarters liave 
been belittled ; time will show whether tliey were mis¬ 
directed. 


II 

Autobiograplhes are usually composed by those who, 
reacliing the end of their working lives, look back with 
satisfaction and often conrplacency upon a completed task. 
In 1938, struggling against increasing ill-health,CoUingwood 
set down a hasty yet vigorous sketch of Ihs progress as a 
thinker. His Autobiography represents not so much the 
testimony of a life’s work as a kind of substitute for tire old 
age which he feared might be denied him. Imbued with 
tremendous mental energy, his life had been an exceptionally 
busy one. Indeed, it was crowded with activities sufficient 
in variety to furnish two or even tlircc men with careers of 
distinction. As the historian and archaeologist of Roman 
Britain, he became an acknowledged expert so early in his 
professional life that, surveying his work as epigraphist, 
excavator, compiler of reports and author of monographs 
and textbooks, it is difficult to realize that tliis was a sub¬ 
sidiary, if exceedingly fruitful, occupation.^ From 1921 he 

1 Autobiography, p. 48. 

2 Space does not permit an assessment of Collingwood’s contribution 
to Roman studies or to archaeology in general. The reader is referred to 
the excellent if highly critical paper by I. A. Richmond in Proceedings of the 
British Academy, Volume XXIX (O.U.P,), 1944. 
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held the two posts of lecturer in philosophy and Roman 
history at Oxford. Not until his appointment in 1935 as 
Waynflete Professor of Metaphysics was the heavy load of 
university teaching somewhat lightened. Discharged with 
enthusiasm and efficiency—in the case of lecturing, with 
brilliance, as only those who heard him can testify^—these 
onerous duties inevitably deprived him of the leisure needed 
for writing. Although Iris total output is impressive, most 
of Ills books were written under considerable stress. The 
first, Religion and Philosophy, pubhshed in 1916 but begun 
some years earlier, was the product of ‘ a time when a young 
man’s expectation of life was a rapidly dwindling asset 
The first work of his maturity, Speculum Mentis, appeared 
in 1924. A long illness in 1932 was the occasion for 
producing tire Essay in Philosophical Method. This he later 
described as ‘ my best book in matter ; in style, I may call 
it my only book, for it is the only one I ever had time to 
finish as well as I knew how, instead of leaving it in a more 
or less rough state Five years of intensive archaeological 
studies, giving rise to numerous papers (he published more 
than 150 monographs in his lifetime), did not interrupt his 
philosopliical work. The publication of the briUiant Prin¬ 
ciples of Art (1937) was followed by another serious illness, 
necessitating his resignation from his professorship. This 
breakdown provided him with ‘ the leisure and the motive ’ 
for writing the Autobiography. The stroke which heralded 
it was the consequence, as we now know, of the bursting 
of tiny blood-vessels in the brain. He was never to recover. 
Indeed his condition grew steadily worse. Nevertheless, a 
sea-voyage to the Dutch East Indies provided an oppor¬ 
tunity for work upon a manuscript provisionally entitled 
The Principles of History and for the composition of An 
Essay on Metaphysics (1940). The onset of war, turning his 
attention to earlier studies in ethics and pohtical theory, 
stimulated the production of The New Leviathan (1942), 
which proved to be his most popular work. That such 
sustained effort should have precipitated total collapse was 
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tragic but hardly unexpected. Helpless from paralysis, he 
died at Coniston in January 1943, at the age of fifty-tlxree. 

The foregoing list of published works, however impres¬ 
sive, gives an inadequate account of tire labours, literary and 
otherwise, of the last decade of liis life. Not to speak of such 
side-lines as an exhibition of his paintings at Oxford, the 
composition of a number of poems, and tlie high-spirited 
account of a cruise to the Greek islands in The First Mateos 
Log (1940), Collingwood was ceaselessly engaged in re¬ 
writing and refasliioning liis university lectures. Out of 
the enormous mass of material left behind (he had destroyed 
the MS. of an early work entitled Truth and Contradiction 
and a short treatise called Libellus de Generationc)^ there were 
assembled two posthumous books, The Idea of Nature^ which 
some rate even above the Essay in Philosophical Method^ and 
The Idea of History. Consisting of the manuscript written 
on his eastern voyage together with other papers, the 
latter represented, in Collingwood's own words, ‘ a frag¬ 
ment of what I had, for twenty-five years at least, looked 
forward to writing as my chief work Although he did 
not add to the very fine translations from the Italian made 
in early manhood,^ he was for many years a reader of manu¬ 
scripts in French, Italian, Gernran and Spanish for the Ox¬ 
ford Press. Fiaally, he took his fair share of university 
administration up to the moment where medical advice 
put an end to all pubUc activities. 

Certain critics, even the most favourably disposed, have 
spoken of Colhngwood’s ‘ incomplete acliievement k To 
do so is not necessarily to suggest overall failure. It is 
imphcitly to adopt Collingwood's own high standards. As 
he might have understood the term, completeness would 
have meant stagnation, or at least calling a halt to his think¬ 
ing. And tins was something that he had too much respect 
for his studies, as well as too much intellectual curiosity, to 
contemplate doing. An achievement superior to that of 

^ See Bibliography. In a letter written in 1936, he told me that the 
poor response to these had induced him to abandon further works. 
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most of his contemporaries, however incomplete by his 
own standards, appears gigantic by theirs. But if complete¬ 
ness should mean something else, namely the kind of achieve¬ 
ment which earns a newspaper reputation or pubUc honours, 
then Collingwood was the last person either to claim or to 
seek it. In his lifetime he received httle recognition outside 
a small circle of scholars and admiring undergraduates.^ 
Admittedly, the work of his last three years sometimes 
reveals an irritability and impatience ; but this was under¬ 
standable in one working against time and the rapid 
deterioration of the instrument upon which it depended. 
His attention remained fixed upon the object, not upon 
personal reputation ; nor did he indulge in the undignified 
squabbles from which even men of learning are not exempt. 
It was not fear of criticism or censure that caused liim to 
write the following passage, concluding on a characteristic 
note of irony : 

I am nearly fifty and cannot in any case hope for more than a 
few years in wliich I can do my best work. I take this oppor- 
tumty, therefore, of saying that I will not be drawn into dis¬ 
cussion of what I write. Some readers may wish to convince me 
that it is all nonsense. I know how they would do it : I could 
invent their criticism for myself. Some may wish to show me 
that in this or that detail I am wrong. Perhaps I am : if they 
are in a position to prove it, let them write not about me but 
about the subject, showing that they can write about it better 
than I can ; and I will read them gladly. And if there are any 
who think my work good, let them show their approval of it 
by attention to their own work. So perhaps I may escape 
otherwise than by death the last humihation of an aged scholar, 
when his juniors conspire to print a volume of essays and offer 
it to him as a sign that they now consider him senile.* 

1 This neglect is beginning to be repaired ; but it is regrettable to find in 
so monumental a work as the History of Eastern and Western Philosophy^ 
sponsored by the Government of India under the direction of Radhakrish- 
nan (Allen and Unwin, 1953) a single reference to ‘ Collingwood’s 
posthumous book as if this were his sole published work. Other 
standard histories have unaccountably ignored him, 

2 Autobiography, p. 81. 
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III 

Religion and Philosophy, the least read of Collingwood’s 
books and long out of print, will repay careful study. It 
is an essay of remarkable maturity for a man in his early 
twenties. Moreover, though comparatively brief, it raises 
ahiiost all the problems with which during the next tliree 
decades Collingwood was to concern himself Finally, the 
writing is tliroughout virile, pointed, and informed by a wit 
that was always at the author’s command. Collingwood’s 
primary aim is to demonstrate that religion is essentially 
a form of knowledge. That is to say, it is not simply an 
emotion compounded of ethical sentiment and primitive 
frisson. Still less is it a private ‘ experience ’ or, in White- 
head s much-quoted phrase, * what a man does with his 
solitude What a man does with his solitude is, if he is a 
normal gregarious creature, precisely to try to forget or 
escape from it. Although Collingwood’s views on religion 
underwent change, it was a change always in the opposite 
direction to that taken by popular psychology. He had 
no criticism to make of psychology as the study of.its 
traditional subject-matter, namely the psyche or the realm 
of libido and passion. W^hat he criticized was the view of 
psychology put forward by some of its champions, whereby 
it posed as being the science of thought *, and therefore 
claimed to issue value-judgements. According to Colling¬ 
wood, psychology studies thought in its context of 
feeling, as a process which in its operation sets up a 
particular psychic disturbance at levels not always con¬ 
scious. Consequently, like all other sciences, psychology 

proceeds by abstraction. ‘ The psychology of knowing 
le wrote, 

differs from logic or the philosophical theory of knowledge in 

that it treats a judgement—the act of knowing something^_as 

an event in the mind, a historical fact. It does not go on to 
determine the relation of tliis mental event to the ‘ something ' 
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known, tlie reality bcliind the act which the niind, in tliat act, 
apprehends.* 

This is the terminology, somewhat effete to-day, of Bradley 
and Bosanquet, but with a new twist ; wc were later to 
hear the phrase * event in the mind on the lips of L A. 
Richards, whose psychological approach to art was also to 
come under Colling wood s fire. Finally, religion, or art for 
that matter, was not emotion, because there is no such thmg 
as mdependent, autonomous emotion : 

Emotion is not a totally separate function of the mind, 
independent of tliinking and willing ; it includes these bodi 
at once. If I feel pleasure, that is will in that it involves an 
appetition towards the pleasant tiling ; and it is also knowledge 
of the pleasant thing and of my own state. There is no emo¬ 
tion which does not entail the activity of the other so-called 
faculties of the mind. Religion is doubtless an emotion, or 
rather involves emotions ; but it is not an emotion in the abstract 
apart from otlier activities. It involves, for instance, the love 
of God. But the love of God implies knowing God on tlie one 
hand and doing his will on the other.^ 

These powerful arguments against religious subjectivism 
(the point of view implicit in such an influential work as 
William James’s Varieties of Religious Experience^ which 
Collingwood singles out for condemnation) were resurticd 
and. developed in Speculum Mentis. Here it is not religion 
alone but all forms of cognition that arc brought under 
review and placed in coherent sequence. Subtitled The 
Map of Knowledge the book was constructed upon an 
ambitious plan. To say that it was ill-received, especially 
in acadeinic circles, would be true but misleading ; it sti- 
awaits the reception to wliich it is entitled. Moreover, it 
was published at a time—and times Iravc not cLanged so 
very much—when the kind of task it set itself was usual y 
pronounced either unnecessary or impossible. It was un¬ 
necessary because there were held to be no such things as 

1 Religion and Philosophy, p. 40- This view was reaffirmed m The Idea 
oj History, p. 2 . 

2 Ibid., p. 10. 
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forms or ‘ modes ’ of knowledge, let alone a hierarchy of 
such modes, but only one mode, what was vaguely hiiowni as 
scientific knowledge. It was impossible because, granted 
that art, science, religion, history and pliilosophy had tlreir 
own ways of apprehending reality, these various ways were 
considered ‘ unique ’ or at any rate of equal validity, and 
nobody could presume to say which was the superior, or 
whether there existed any logical nexus between them. Al¬ 
though philosophers were much concerned with the 
‘ theory of knowledge ’ and with such questions as ‘ is 
knowledge possible ? ’ (sometimes answered in the negative 
or dismissed as a pseudo-question), they rarely sought to 
examine the relative claims of individual sciences or arts to 
afford insight into reality. According to the prevailing 
ReaUsm, art was the expression of emotion or at best a 
cognitio confusa. So was religion. Science was at bottom a 
practical way of acquiring power over nature. History was 
the chronicle of past events according to credible testimony. 
Philosophy, in its day-to-day tasks, was concerned with 
examining ‘ what we mean ’ when we make various com- 
monsense utterances, being thus reducible to a teclmique of 
logic. In such circumstances, a map of knowledge was 
impossible. There is no such thing as cartography where 
nothing necessarily leads to anything else. 

There was a further reason why Speculum Mentis made 
little initial impact. Nothing of the kind had hitherto been 
undertaken in British philosophy. But the tiling had been 
attempted abroad. It has been attempted, for example, 
in Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit and developed in his later 
works, above all in the Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical 
Sciences. It had also been attempted, though with less suc¬ 
cess, by Comte. Following Hegel up to a point but re¬ 
jecting the abuses of liis dialectic, Croce had covered the 
same ground in the volumes of his Philosophy of Spirit. The 
post-war reaction against Hegehanism in Britain, which was 
due partly to vague anti-German prejudice and partly to 
natural revulsion against die obscure transcendentaUsm of 
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such writers as Lord Haldane, coupled with an Anglo-Saxon 
antipathy to the lyrical style of the Italian idealists, rendered 
any essay in ‘ neo-Hegelianism ’ suspect. To read Col- 
lingwood s book to-day, in the light of the negative results 
of analytic philosophy, is to appreciate the reason why such 
an exercise in synthesis was thought to be impossible. 
Whatever their formal erudition, few persons possessed 
sufficient breadth of culture, both theoretical and practical, 
to write with insight upon so many forms of experience. 

To maintain that the book is simply an angHcized version 
of the Crocean idealism is seriously to misconceive its scope 
and purpose. Indeed, in reviewing the book in La Criticay 
Croce, having praised its construction, repudiated its philo¬ 
sophical basis. The details of his criticism do not concern 
us ; the chief difference between Croce and Collingwood 
lies in their conception of dialectical thinking. In his 
Introduction, Collingwood declares that while we cannot 
return to the ‘ mediaeval synthesis which is another name 
for the unity of knowledge, we can no longer tolerate the 
kind of spiritual ‘ diaspora ^ which was brought about by 
the Renaissance and tlie Reformation. This is now a 
familiar thesis, chiefly owing to the powerful advocacy 
of Whitehead, In short, reason demands unity and pre¬ 
supposes it. When Bacon claimed to take ‘ all knowledge 
for his province he did so at the precise moment when, 
owing to the collapse of mediaeval civilization, such a thing 
had become impossible. The falsity of the claim was 
concealed, not least from Bacon himself, by his identifica¬ 
tion of knowledge with what may be called scientific 
‘ information \ The paradox of the so-called Age of 
Reason was that it was founded upon opposition : op¬ 
position to the forces of irrationalism over which it sought 
but failed to re-estabhsh its authority. The result was an 
age of competing * reasons ’: first of all, reasons of the 
* heart ’ such as Pascal invoked, and finally, as Romanticism 
degenerated, reasons of the * blood \ Reason itself thinned 
into the abstract reason of physico-mathematical science : 
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Rene Guenon has illustrated this process of etiolation with 
reference to the meaning of such a word as ‘ ratio *. How 
are we to re-establish order ? Is it possible, that is to say, 
to restore to science its original, rich connotation of 
‘ ordered knowledge * ? One solution, the Hegelian solution, 
Collingwood rejects. We cannot strive to absorb all the 
forms of the spirit into one form, whether it be art, 
science, religion, or philosophy, though this is the para¬ 
doxical tendency in an age of speciahzation. We must 
not confuse s'^oithesis with syncretism. W^e must somehow 
see knowledge as a unity which, being a true unity, is also 
the diversity into which it may be articulated. 

CoUingwood’s method in Speculum Mentis is to isolate 
what, in HegeUan terminology, may be called the five 
principal moments ’ or forms of spiritual activity. These 
may be graded in a series of increasing complexity and 
integration. The first and most elementary form is that of 
art. Art, Collingwood shows, is knowledge presented 
under the guise of imagination. Although it is indifferent 
to the distinction between truth and falsity, imagination has 
its own polarity, that of beauty and ugliness. Therefore art 
is not mere sensation. On the contrary, it is an activity, a 
constructive impulse, a feeling individualized into a whole, 
a tuork of art, whose parts are strictly subordinated to the 
law of the whole At the same time, the life of imagin¬ 
ation is not self-contained. The artist who struggles to hve 
exclusively within his aesthetic world has already demon¬ 
strated, by the necessity for struggle, the inadequacy of that 
world. The meaning of art, or of individual works of art, 
is never explicit. It is ‘ significance without signification 
questioning without response. In short, ‘ art is pregnant 
widi a message which it cannot deliver’. In trying to 
deliver its message, it breaks tlirough into another sphere ^ 
What is this sphere ? It is the sphere in which the object of 
imagination is asserted to be not so much beautiful as 
true. Art shows its insufficiency from the moment when 

^ Speculum Mentis^ p. 64. 
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humconity demands facts, not myths. Nor is this something 
that happened once for all at a particular time. It is always 
happening. Children, at a certain age, start wanting their 
fairy stories to be true. 

Fact, when first asserted, is asserted dogmatically. This 
is what happens in religion. In the purely rehgious phase 
of knowledge, there is no disputiiag about dogma ; there is 
only swallowing it. Religion ‘ claims truth but refuses to 
argue \ Tliis is the essence and defmition of faith. Being 
a development of the artistic impulse, and the partial release 
of its energies, religion continues the pursuit of beauty ; but 
it is beauty of conduct on the one hand, namely sanctity, 
and the beauty of revealed truth or revelation on tire other. 
Similarly, religion eschews ugliness ; but the ugliness it 
assails is not so much an abstract idea as a concrete threat to 
its purity, namely idolatry. Meanwhile, religion still con¬ 
tinues to think in terms of symbols, to employ a mythology. 
What it fails to do is to assert the distinction between symbol 
and drat which is symbolized. Since its interpretation of 
symboHsm is itself symbolic, one parable being illustrated by 
another, it moves in a circle from which there appears to be 
no issue. From this circle, mysticism is a tangent. Con¬ 
sequently, while in many ways the climax of rehgion, 
mysticism proves a disruptive force widoin rehgious 
organization. 

Tliis contradiction witliin religion between symbol and 
significance is resolved, if only partially, in science. Like 
all intellectual revolutions, the scientific revolution is a 
revolution within language. To science, language is no 
longer opaque but transparent. What was personification 
becomes impersonal. What was symbol becomes abstrac¬ 
tion. The abstractions or concepts of science have the effect 
of splitting reality into two ; mind or thought on die one 
hand and the * external world ’ on the other. Hence the 
philosophers of the age of science, the post-Cartesians, move 
disconcertingly from extreme subjectivism to extreme 
objectivism ; Berkeley and Hume are impaled on different 
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horns of the same dilemma. Not that science dispenses with 
symbolism. On the contrary, it lives by it. The sym¬ 
bolism of science is mathematics, where abstraction likewise 
reaches its extreme development. In its view of the world 
sub specie quantitatis, mathematics inevitably opens the way to 
materialism. Tliis is the natural ‘ philosophy ’ to wliicli 
science, in seeking control over nature, is committed. 
Materialism is not necessarily identical with a belief in brute 
matter. The belief that matter consists of energy or a 
complex of ‘ waves ' is still materialism ; for materialism is 
simply the logical result of separating, as opposed to dis- 
tmguishing, thought from its object. Nevertheless, the 
aim of science is, at least in intention, a pursuit of truth more 
rigorous than that undertaken by any other form of en¬ 
quiry ; for science means the end of dreaming, when man 

sets forth ‘ armed witli nothing but his five senses and the 
sling of his wit \ 

The inevitable transition from science to the form next 
above it, namely history, is due to a realization that the 
abstract must rest upon the concrete ; that the hypotheses 
of science rpust have a categorical basis ; and that die 
foundation of all speculation, all conceptual knowledge, is 
a particular and concrete fact. Even Descartes, the ‘ founder 
of modem science *, realized this : for what is his Cogito 
but an assertion that sometliing, indeed I myself, must 
exist before there can be progress in experience ? At this 
stage of his thought, however, Collingwood is not prepared 
to admit autonomy to history as a form of knowledge. He 
naaintains tliat what the historian does, and what he must do, 
is to regard reality as something wholly external to himself. 
Hence the historian is still under the tyraimy of abstractions. 
Moreover, he is essentially a coixtemplator, not a man of 
action. How is this contradiction in turn overcome ? It is 
overcome in pliilosophical thinking. The pliilosopher is a 
nistorian who, bridging the separation between subject and 

TC of the process he is studyino-. 

It philosophy is self-consciousness, philosophical thinking Is 
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tliat which digests historical thinking into itself in the pro¬ 
cess of self-knowledge. 

So accustomed are we to a division of labour within the 
arts and sciences, and even witliin the same discipline, that 
Collingwood’s purpose, however clearly stated, may be 
misunderstood. ‘ All thought he maintains at the begin- 
ning, is for the sake of action. Consequently, his anaysis 
of the forms of intellectual activity has a practical aim. 
Each theoretical activity, he shows, has its equivalent in 
conduct. The type of action corresponding to art is play ; 
to religion, obedience to commandments. Science, again, 
has its own specific etlhcal doctrine in utilitarianism, wliile 
history and philosophy achieve and develop an ethic of 
autonomy and freedom. Genuine * pliilosopliical ^ action 
will tlaerefore be art, religion, science, and history together. 
For such action is directed towards achieving that complete 
self-knowledge which the worlds of art, rehgion, science 
and history were invented to promote: 

In an immediate or direct way, the mind can never know 
itself; it can only know itself through the mediation of an 
external world, know that what it sees in the external world is 
its own reflection. Hence the construction of external worlds— 
works of art, religions, sciences, structures of historical fact, 
codes of law, systems of pliilosophy and so forth ad infinitum — 
is the only way by wliich the mind can possibly come to that 
self-knowledge which is its end.^ 

The * contradictions' to be found in each * world con¬ 
sidered in abstraction from the rest, arise only in so far as 
that world claims to be the whole of reality. To the 
positivist thinker, this may appear mere word-spinning. 
But is this so ? In the modern world the process is re¬ 
peatedly at work. Indeed, it is at work in the objection 
itself. Positivism, for example, is merely the doctrine which 
subsumes all experience under the principles of natural 
science. 


I Speculum Mentis, p. 315 
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To the general schematism of thought outlined in Specu¬ 
lum Mentis, Collingwood thereafter subscribed. And as 
time brought his researches to maturity or urged him to 
record them, each form of thought received its more detailed 
treatment. Art was studied in an exquisitely written essay 
entitled Outlines of a Philosophy of Art (1925) and finally in 
The Principl es of Art ; religion in the essay on Fnith and 
Reason (1928) science in The Idea of Nature \ history in 
The Idea of History and much of The New Leviathan ; and 
philosophy proper in the Essay on Philosophical Method, the 
Autobiography, and the Essay on Metaphysics. There is little 
evidence of ‘ incompleteness ’ here. It is regrettable that 
both his early lectures on ethics and the cosmological 
speculations terminating the series entitled Nature and Mind 
but omitted at his own wish from The Idea of Nature, remain 
unpublished. Those who were privileged to hear them 
know what a loss this constitutes. 

Admiring, as who cannot fail to do, the Essay on Philo- 
sopical Method, critics have sometimes deplored the final 
direction taken by Collingwood’s thought. That a change 
of fundamental importance did occur is undeniable. 
With its demonstration of the significance of the ‘ over¬ 
lapping ’ of philosophical concepts, its doctrine of the ‘ scale 
of forms ’ whereby such concepts may be analysed, its attack 
upon scepticism whether of an analytical or a critical variety, 
and its assertion that philosophy is committed to the idea of 
systern, the Essay formed a ‘ call to order ’ such as future 
historians will, it is safe to say, single out for its importance 
and timeliness. It forms an essay in both demolition and 
construction, both analysis and synthesis ; but the demo¬ 
lition, having a positive end in view, is itself constructive, 

TU Collingwood contemplated a book on 

ne idea of Religion, but the subject was one to which he gave repeated 

nought. His remarkable essay entitled ‘ The Devil * in the volume 
oncenut^ J^ayer (see Biblio. note), together with his references to reli- 

rand various reviews such as that on Bishop 
of at/ y^^^^phy of the Good Life {The Criterion, April, 1931), are worthy 
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wMe the construction, being a process of selection 

tJie work of demolition. 
Jiiniilarly, tire analytic impulse in philosophy always 

presupposes living tissue upon wliich to work : other¬ 
wise it is no more tlian the hewing up of dead wood, 
wJneJa natural processes have aheady subjected to the 

analysis of decomposition. What Collingwood is attack- 

mg tJiroughout is dogmatism, a ri^or mortis of thought 

which condemns to sterility that which should be a hving 
process/ ^ 

Already iii the Essay, die tapprocheiueut between philo¬ 
sophy and history is partially achieved. Seeking to over¬ 
haul the notion of philosopliical method, Collingwood draws 
lessons from the Ihstory of philosophy, and in particular 
from die four great exponents of method, Socrates, Plato, 
Descartes and Kant. Tliis appeal to the past is a counsel 
not of despair but of hope. For die rejection of the past— 
the assum ption that in sixty generations of continuous 
thought, philosophers have been exerting themselves wholly 
in vain, and have waited for the first word of good sense 
until we came on the scene ’—^is the rejection of the present 
too. It is the rejection of our present standpoint as a 
rational one. hi any case, this notion of ' waiting ' is an 
illusion. To wait for a revelation reserved exclusively for 
generarions yet unborn is to give up waiting. Similarly, 
to condemn diose generations from the precarious vantage- 
point of our own diminishing sand-hill of time is to reveal 
the negative conclusions for which diey would have had to 
wait. 

To a person who does not understand what philosophy is, or 
by what process it moves, the history of tliose sixty generarions 
appears as a chaos, the record of random movements hither and 
thither by wandering planets, which no theory of epicycles can 

I It must not be thought, however, that Collingwood saw no good in 
the work of his contemporary analytical philosopliers. He merely re¬ 
garded it as incomplete. The technique of analysis is a permanent weapon 
of philosophy. He himself used it to brilliant eflfcct. 
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reduce to reason. But this appearance of irrationality, I make 
bold to say, cannot survive the discovery that pliilosophical 
thought has a structure of its own, and the hypothesis that in its 
changes it is obeying tlie laws of tliat structure. Thus, fro}ii the 
point of view of a rational theory of philosophy, the past liistory of 
pliilosophical thought no longer appears as irrational ; it is a 
body of experience to wliich we can appeal with confidence, 
because we imderstand the principles at work in it, and in the 
light of those principles find it intelligible.^ 

hi short, the final coiidcnniatioii of the sceptical argunieiit 

IS that It presupposes an irrationality far more extreme than 

that of which past generations have been accused. This is 

the miracle, presupposed by all ‘ positivist ’ theories, that 
light can be born of darkness. 

contended, philosophy is committed 
to the idea of system’, it followed tloat he was himself 
committed to realizing tkit idea in practice. And in the 
chapter on ‘ Philosophy as Categorical Thinking ’, we are 
able to discern the dim outlines of such a system. Arguing 

mom the nature of logic and evoking Anselm’s Ontologicd 
rroor, he maintains that 


essence involves e.xistence, not always, but in one special case 
e case of God m the metaphysical sense ; the Deus siuc Natura 

ot Spinoza, tlieGood of Plato, the Being of Aristotle : thcobject 
of metaphysical thought. 

Thus he arrives at die conclusion tliat 

every plulosophical science partakes of the nature of meta- 
p lysics, which IS not a separate philosopliical science but a 
specia stu y o the existential aspect of the same subject-matter 

nesTby“ethk7' of good- 

on Metaphysics, which, though 
1 cn years later, was intended to form the second voluine 
of a senes of Philosopliical Essays, we find sonietliiilg ^ 

• Philosophical Method, p. 224 (my itaUcs). 

^ Ibid., p. 127. 
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like a rejection of this view. This was the result of an 

intervening preoccupation with the nature and purpose of 

historical thinking. The preoccupation, as always, was a 

practical one. Of the theory of historical knowledge which 
finally emerged 

every detail arose out of reflection on actual historical research, 
in which I had therefore to be incessandy engaged, and was 

tested over and over again by fresh pieces of research devised to 
to that end.^ 

Interim reports on his conclusions were issued in the form of 
lectures, the most important being his inaugural address as 
Waynflete Professor in 1936 entitled The Historical Imagin¬ 
ation, and the exceptionally interesting paper read before the 
British Academy in 1938 entitled Human Nature and Human 
History,^ Fearing that the full exposition of his views might 
be interrupted by death, he devoted three chapters of the 
Autobiography to the crucial stages of his thinking. 

‘ Questioning CoUingwood had written in Speculum 
Mentis, ‘ is the cutting-edge of knowledge. * All know¬ 
ledge, then, forms the answer to a question. Such questions 
are primarily put by the philosopher or the scientist to him¬ 
self : 

When Socrates taught his young peoples by asking them 
questions, he was teaching them how to ask questions of them¬ 
selves, and showing them by examples how amazingly the 
obscurest subjects can be illuminated by asking oneself intel¬ 
ligent questions about them instead of simply gaping at them, 
according to the prescription of our modem anti-scientific 
epistemologists, m the hope that when we have made our minds 
a perfect blank we shall ‘ apprehend the facts 

From this conception of knowledge, he evolved the ‘ logic 
of question and answer ’ which he offered as a substitute for 

I Autobiographyf p. 80. 

^ These are included in Part IV of The Idea of History (* Epilegomcna ). 

3 The Idea of History, p. 274. This was Collingwood's chief objection to 
Cook Wilson and the new Realist School. Cf. also Autobiography, 
Chapter IV, passim. 
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the modern ‘ logic of propositions As he pointed out in 
The Principles of Art, the logical proposition, far from being 
a basic or concrete datum of language, was an abstraction 
from expressiveness, a skeletal unit of prose. But nowhere 
was tire activity of questioning more intimately related to 
the acquisition of knowledge tlian in the procedure of 
historical enquiry. According to ancient historians, history 
depended solely upon testimony, wliich is simply ‘ die 
believing someone else when he says that he remembers 
sometliing . Xhey had recourse to what they considered 
to be the ‘ best authorities ’. To use a favourite expression 
of Collmgwood’s, they produced ‘ scissors and paste his¬ 
tory . Depending ultimately upon scraps of information, 
such liistory was no more than an elaborate, if skilfully 
assembled, scrap-book. In short, the best authorities were 
at bottom simply hearsay ; and history was believing 

Concerning a certain type of event, no such questions can 
be asked. These are the events of nature. To ‘question ’ 
such events is to ascertain the law to wliich they conform 
As CoUmgwood showed at length in The Idea of Nature and 
also m parts of The New Leviathan,^ this is because natural 
events are observable phenomena, yielding their secrets to 
our perceptive faculties. With the events of liistory, how¬ 
ever, perception is not enough. AX^e perceive only the 
tiaces or evidence ’ which such events have left in the pre¬ 
sent. To understand the events of history we must pene¬ 
trate them. This distinction is fundamental. Unlike 
lutural events, historical events have ‘ insides ’ to them ; and 

oidy way to get inside is to ‘ think ourselves ’ there 
Thus when a scientist asks ‘‘ Why did tliat piece of Htnius. 
paper turn pnik ? he means “ On wliat kinds of occasion 

‘‘WU ^ ‘""P" ^ historian 

A A -n f stab Caesar ? ” he means “ What 

1 rutus dunk tliat made him decide to stab Caesar ? ” ^ 

‘ e.g. Chapter XXXI. 

^ The Idea of History, p. 214. 
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The events studied in history, then, are of the special 
kind called actions. There is no liistory where there is no 
action. Moreover, there is no action where diere are no 
intelligent, free agents. Human action, in other words, is 
the exclusive subject-matter of history. Action in turn 
is ‘the unity between the inside and die outside of an 
eventIn studying a natural process our enquiry leads us 
on from one event to the next. We are interested solely in 
the sequence. In studying a historical process, our task is to 
tliink ourselves into the action to discern the thought of its 
agent. The sequence, upon which our attention initially 
fastens, is merely an ‘ extemahty ’ to be turned inside out. 
To both the scientist and the historian, the extension of the 
sequence is a necessary condition of progress ; but the 
historian is obhged constantly to interrupt the sequence in 
order to investigate its inner dynamism. This inner 
dynamism is die purpose in the mind of the agents concerned. 
Thus * all history is the history of thought \ But how can 
we recapture the thought of someone in the past ? In the 
first place, we can do so only if there is evidence to suggest 
that he did think something. Secondly, given such evidence, 
we can do so only by thinking that thought for ourselves. 

‘ Understanding ’ Plato’s words, for example, means 
thinking his thought ; ‘ what they mean ’ means ‘ what 
he meant ‘ The history of thought, and therefore all 
history, is the re-enactment of past thought in the historian’s 
own mind 

There remains a formidable and by no means academic 
difficulty. In recapturing the thought of someone in the 
past, do we re-enact the same thought, or a thought not 
identical but similar ? If identical, how, seeing that it 
inhabits the past, do we reach it ? If different but similar, 
how, without knowing the original thought, can we con¬ 
firm the similarity ? The dilemma, which is only apparent, 
arises from a false view of the nature of mind. If mind is 
identified with the * stream of consciousness , as certain 

I The Idea of History, p. 215. 
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novelists and all the ‘ sensationalist ’ philosophers would 
suggest, then the past is at ever)^ moment irrevocably borne 
away. We can neither ‘ step into the same stream twice 
nor reverse the direction of its flow. Such a conception of 
the mind is false, not so much because it distorts the nature 
of mind, as because it is incompatible witli there being such 
a thing. Subject to continual under-cutriirg, consciousness 
would become consciousness of notlring ; hence there could 
be neither knowledge nor thought. If, indeed, the sen¬ 
sationalists were right, total ignorance of the fact would be a 
condition of their being so. 

In meeting this difficulty, CoUingwood examines the 
nature of thought itself. Thought, he holds, ‘ is not 
involved in that flow of immediate consciousness ; in some 
way it stands outside diat flow \ Secondly, * acts of 
thought ’ are not related in time as mere feelings and sen¬ 
sations. Thirdly, ‘ one and the same act of thought may 
endure through a lapse of time and revive after a time when 
it has been in abeyance Tliis is due to the fact that 
thought, though involved in the ‘ stream of consciousness ’, 
must be conceived as ‘ sometloing that can apprehend the 
structure of this flow and the forms of succession which it 

• ^hat is, thought is able to think tlie past as well as 
the present If the word experience as used in ordinary 
parlance means anything at all, it means just this ; the 
capacity to make the past live in and inform the present. 
Nor can the pliilosophical sense of the word be a repudiation 
of this meaning. Experience is inseparable from the thought 

^ therefore, we are not to lapse into soUpsism, 

It follows that our experience is enriched not merely by 
reviving the thoughts of our own past, but by absorbing into 
Itself the thoughts of others in the only way in which this 
can be done, namely by thinking these thoughts for our¬ 
selves. All history is contemporary history, to use Croce’s 
pnase, not because history is an ‘ eternal present ’, but be¬ 
cause the present is the product of consciousness at the 

^ The Idea of History, pp. 281, 293. 
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level of thought, which is an activity capable of spanning 

the time-senes. The levels of consciousness inferior to 

thought have no history because, as ephemeral sensation, 

their identity cannot be recaptured. Neither my anger in 

Its mmal impact nor that of someone else is susceptible of 

revival ; my thought is. Moreover, the anger or pleasure 

I may feel at the time of thinking arc totally irrelevant to 
the validity of what I think. 

If all history is the history of thought, so all knowledge 
IS historical knowledge. And siircc historical knowledge is 
that winch the historian absorbs into his own experience, 
the activity of historical thhaking is simultaneously a means 
to self-knowledge. Indeed, it is a form of self-knowledge. 
For m knowing what somebody else drought [the his¬ 
torian] knows that he himself is able to think it. And 
folding out what he is able to do is finding out what kiird of 

a mair he is. History is therefore * the self-knowledo’c 
of mind 

Pursuing the implications of this conception of history, 
Collingwood believed Ihmself to have come near to solving 
two problems that had long perplexed pliilosophers. The 
first was whedrer there could be a ^ science of human nature\ 
The second was whether there could be a ^ science of human 
affairs . In the eighteenth century, the study of human 
nature advanced no further tlian a study of * the passions \ 
This was a static, analytical enquiry, preoccupied with a 
scries of types . And the types were those prevalent in 
the eighteenth century. By the nineteenth century, the 
interest of philosophers had shifted to die study of human 
affairs. This amounted to a blend of ^ social science ’ (or 
social statics \ as Herbert Spencer significantly called it) 
and psychology. In reality, the first science had been re¬ 
solved within the second. With the increasing application 
of the psychological method, the science of human affairs 
became largely a study of die irrational forces at work 
within society. The original study of human nature in 

I Autobiography^ p. 78. 
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both its individual and its collective aspect had thus collapsed 
into the study of such mythical entities as the group mind, 
the collective soul, etc., substituting for tire comparatively 
urbane ‘ passions ’ of the eighteenth century a series of 
archetypal monsters inhabiting the realm of die unconscious. 

To CoUingwood, die true science of human affairs was 
history. Only the long domination of ‘ scissors and paste ’ 
history had obscured this fact. W^ith the * Copermcan 
revolution ’ in historical enquiry initiated by Hegel, die 
autonomy of history was confumied. History likewise was 
the true science of human nature. Given that * all history 
is the history of thought the human nature studied in 
history was a rational thing. Therefore its study, rightly 
pursued, must involve a development in that rational self- 
knowledge with which liistory had been identified. Here 
also was the clue, it seemed, to another problem which 
pMosophers of human nature and society had set before 
themselves and latterly, in despair, abandoned : the pro¬ 
blem of progress. Progress, instead of being an illusion, 
was simply progress in historical knowledge. ‘ Progress is 
not a mere fact to be discovered by historical thinking ; it is 
only though historical thinking that it comes about at all 
Both the Essay on Metaphysics and The New Leviathan 
were attempts, somewhat hastily conceived by a man aware 

u 1 ’^f^P^^^^^^tties as a professional thinker, to meet on 

the level of thought the forces making for disintegration in 
e world of fact. That metaphysics and poHtics should 
^ f^lfth^ont of this task may appear strange ; but 
t e ma direction taken by CoUingwood’s thought explains 
a tvTO preoccupation of long standing. The identification 
® p osc^hy and history was in effect an identification of 
eo^ and practice.* A passionate concern tliat philosophy 
sno^d throw hght upon contemporary political and social 
problems, ^ impatience with the academic theorizing of the 
namute philosophers ’, in short a repudiation of intellectual 

* The Idea of History, p. 333. 

^ Autobiography, Chapter XII. 
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detacluncnt, prompted CoUingwood in 1939 to under¬ 
take an exhaustive study of ‘ the new absolutism which 
iiad brought in its tram a new barbarism. If, to the distress 
of certam colleagues at the time, he had meanwhile taken 
a firm stand agamst the pohey of ‘ appeasement as the 
conclusion o£ the Autobiography shows, this is hardly to his 
iscredit. Like the cause of Resistance on die continent, 
everybody declares his retrospective adherence to the view 
which finally triumphed. The fruit of years of reflection, 
fhe New Leviathan, like the Principles of Art, is the definitive 
contribution to its subject in our day. Nor is it merely a 
political treatise ; it serves to rescue from oblivion some of 
CoUingwood s etlrical speculations, liis refreshing views on 
education, and some important statements on tlic nature 
of language and the procedure of physical science. Widi 
the tremendous punch of its tabulated paragraphs, it is one 
of the most powerful, if the least ‘ fiiLed ^^of CoUiiTg- 
wood s works. Given the author^s extreme ill-health and 
the fact that much of the book was written during the bhtz, 
its sustained mastery compels our admiration. 

If The Neil/ Leviathan forms a summary of a hfetime’s re¬ 
flection on political theory, the Essay on Metaphysics, which 
preceded it by two years, starts an altogether new trail of 
philosophical enquiry. It is a transitional and somewhat 
unequal work, but contains chapters which alone would 
have made the reputation of a drinker (e.g., the remarkable 
spectmina philosophandi in Part III). Faced widi the logical 
implications of identifying philosophy and history, it re¬ 
presents a desperate attempt to break out of the impasse thus 
created. For if plxilosophy, the pursuit of truth, is resolved 
into liistory, the realm of the contiirgent and the transient, 
the result is a * historicism ’ wJrich even the Phoenix-like 
rise ofanodier science called ‘ history of the second degree * 
or the ‘ history of history ’ cannot wholly liquidate.^ In 
the Essay on Philosophical Method, as we saw, the science of 
metaphysics had been aUoted its own special subject-matter, 

I Cf. The Idea of History, pp. 7, 248. 
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namely Absolute Being, For some years Collingwood 
continued to entertain dns view of metapliysics/ A 4 eau- 
while, seeking a theme to illustrate the principles of the 
Essay, he had embarked upon a study of die Concept of 
Nature. In the course of diis study, and no doubt influenced 
by certain ideas of Whitehead, he became increasingly im¬ 
pressed by the climate of thought widiin which each 
successive view of physics was evolved. To examine this 
climate, it appeared, was to lay bare the current ^ presup¬ 
positions of physical science. Such * presuppositions ’ were 
discemable only in the course of historical enquiry. A 4 orc- 

was a particular form of historical enquiry that 
elicited such information. Collingwood called it meta¬ 
physics. Instead of being ‘ a futile attempt at knowing 
wliat hes beyond the limits of experience’, metaphysics 
was simply the science of presuppositions The answer 
to the question that had tormented Kant, namely, ‘ how 
can metaphysics become a science ? ’ was thus answered. 
And the answer was : by being history.’ 

The defence of this theory, which is conducted with great 
skdl and some exuberance, has a practical purpose. It is to 
define the meaning of civilization. By civilization, Colling¬ 
wood implies not merely the technique of hving together in 
tarmony, but the art of tliinking together in such a way as 
to render this possible. Thus die work represents a pro- 
egomcnon to The New Leviathan. Resuming the theme of 
Speculum Mentis, he urges us to restore to science its original 
ine^ing, scientta, or ordered knowledge. In this sense, the 
science of a particular epoch consists of a complex or 
constellation of ‘ presuppositions ’, wliich, being presup¬ 
pository to all constructive thinking, are neither true nor 
se. Understood in its theoretical aspect, the epoch 
own as W^estem Civilization is just such a complex of 
^csuppositions. How were these principles arrived at ? 
^ollmgwood maintains that dicy were originally worked 
out by the Fathers of the Church. The Patristic literature is 

' Cf. The Idea of History, Editor’s Preface, p. X. 
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essentially a metaphysical literature. Solidified in Christian 
dogma, these principles were thenceforth preserved in 
religious institutions, which for many centuries included the 
universities and other organisations now largely secularized. 
It is customary to assume that physical science, as evolved 
since the Renaissance, has provided a refutation of such 
dogma or at least has caused its relegation to the subjective 
or ‘ emotional ’ sphere. Tliis is a serious error, leading to 
the betrayal of the very idea of science. For science and 
metaphysics stand together : this was CoUingwood's 
answer to diose champions of natural science who, in the 
supposed interests of reason, advocated the ‘ eUmination of 
metaphysics ’. The Cliristian doctrine of the Logos was a 
doctrine of order and reason, providing as it were the matrix 
within which all rational enquiries, all individual ‘ disci¬ 
plines \ might be pursued. An attack upon science, from 
whichever direction it might come, represented an attack 
upon this fundamental order. Hence an attack upon 
ordered thought is an attack upon civiUzation. The threat 
to-day comes not merely from the open and avowed enemies 
of reason but from its covert friends. Just as the early 
nineteenth-century doctrine of Utilitarianism and the 
‘ association of ideas ^ were forms of irrationalism masquer¬ 
ading as reason, so the contemporary forms of positivism, 
with their underlying pragmatic criteria, form part of that 
‘ propaganda of irrationalism ’ against which CoUingwood 
waged war all his life. This he described as having involved 
‘ a kind of epidemic withering of behef in the importance of 
truth and in the obligation to think and act in a systematic 
and methodical way Even although we may find much 
to criticize in his reduction of metaphysics to a ‘ science of 
presuppositions and however much we may regret his 
wholesale repudiation of the traditional view of metaphysics, 
we are obHged to acknowledge that this final assault upon 
the abuses of analytical philosophy and the pretentions of 
psychology is in the spirit of his long-cherished view of 

^ Essay on Metaphysics, p. 135- 
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philosophy as a discipline of the mind and therefore of the 

will, and thus a means to ‘principled, ordered action’. 

Typical of that blend of intense seriousness and a certain 

gaiety of spirit that never deserted him, is the conclusion to 
the Essay : 

The fate of European science and European civilization is at 
stake. The gravity of the peril lies especially in the fact that 
so few recognize any peril to exist. When Rome was in dan¬ 
ger, it was the cackling of the sacred geese that saved the Capitol. 
I am only a professional goose, consecrated with a cap and gown 

and fed at a college table j but cackling is my job, and cackle 
I wlQ. 

IV 

The foregoing survey of Collingwood’s thought, taken 
roughly stage by stage, makes no claim to fmahty. Nor can 
a brief essay, introducing here and there a quotation and 
being dependent upon drastic summarizing, convey the 
powerful impression with which, on putting down a book 
y Collingwood, the reader is left : the sense of havuig been 
m contact with a personaHty of exceptional intellectual 
endowment, for whom the problems of philosophy are a 
matter of real moment, and who is concerned that his 
readers should participate in his enthusiasm. Not without 
reason have artists and writers tended to distrust the mere 
theorist. A purely analytical approach is Uable to kiU inter¬ 
est and fmally to quench intellectual curiosity. In this 
respect science of aesthetics and the ‘ psychology of 
religion have sometimes exercised a most unformnate 
iMuence, while the study of ethics, once the most Hvine of 
disciplines, has succeeded aU too often in voiding of meaiSne 
toe very concepts it was meant to illumine. Edmund 
urke pointed out ^t m settling matters of religious dog¬ 
ma, we do not mvite atheists to act as arbiters. We seem 
nevertheless to have reached a situation in which only those 
are deemed competent to discuss the ideals and vJues of 
existence (or what were traditionally considered as such) 
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who care convinced of dieir vanity. With CoUingwood we 
arc made to rcaHze that pliilosophy, if it is to be of any signi¬ 
ficance and therefore worthy of our attention, must be 
about something. This is no mere platitude. Art, that is 
to say, must be art, and not a rationalization of sensuality, 
before we can study its nature. Religion must be reHgion 
and not a suppressed ' father-complex Pliilosophy, 
fmally, must have an aim wliich is not reducible to the 
demonstration tliat its traditional aim was mistaken. Thus 
the reader of The Principles of Art, to cite a work at once 
analytical and constructive, will come away immensely 
enriched by an understanding of the nature of aesthetic 
activity : an enrichment consequent upon the drawing of 
careful distinctions between amusement-art and magical- 
art, between creating emotion and arousing emotion, be¬ 
tween feeling and imagination, between art and craft—that 
is to say, between valid or living distinctions and pseudo- 
distinctions such as that between referential and emotive 
language, scientific thought and ‘ metaphysics Nor can 
anyone, however ‘ untutored ’, peruse the Essay on Philo¬ 
sophical Method, tlie Idea of Nature, or the historical sections 
of the Idea of History, without a similar enrichment. The 
great merit of these works is that they provide a stimulus to 
further thought on our own part. What Coleridge said 
of a true poet, that in reading him we become poets ourselves 
in the sense that we come to share something of his vision, 
is still more true of a great philosopher. We should beware 
the philosopher who offers to think on our behalf, and who, 
by adopting a jargon of his own, seeks to exclude us from 
liis deliberations. It is a principle of philosophical enquiry, 
as of legal procedure, that its work should not merely be 
done ; it should be seen to be done. In discussing the 
nature and purpose of art, religion, science, and iustory, 
CoUingwood is not necessarily producing different or more 
impressive solutions to the problems raised by these en¬ 
quiries ; but at least he is aiming to produce solutions where 
some others, with their reduction of all experience to 
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the sensuous or the empirical, maintain that there is 
nothing to solve. To return to our starting-point : it is not 
an accident that the man justly described as the most 
original mind in British philosophy since Bradley should 
share with that thinker the distinction of being a master 
of English, thereby leaving behind him not only a foun¬ 
dation of thought upon which his successors may usefully 
build, but also a lasting contribution to what another 
English philosopher, equally skilled in the arts of expres¬ 
sion and no less an enemy of departmentalism, described as 
the Republic of Letters \ 
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